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Feeding Bees for Stimulative Purposes. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I did not fully answer Mr. Deacon’s inquiry, and as there 
is another who requests me to answer the question when to 
feed, and how to feed for stimulating purposes, I will try to 
give my views more fully. 


Bees are always ready to breed up at any season, either 
winter or summer, when conditions are favorable in this 
climate. I say ‘‘ always,” but Iam mistaken inonecase. I 
had one good Italian colony last fall that lay perfectly dor- 
mant through December and January last winter. I exam- 
ined them twice during that time, for I could not understand 





was profitable to stimulate. I had one super of 12 frames 
full of sealed honey, so I gave each colony a frame of this 
honey, and stimulated them by breaking the cappings by 
pressing the flat side of a case-knife against the comb and 
drawing it across the comb. This is a very good way of stim- 
ulating. It was so cool and windy that the bees would have 
actually stood still. 


Again, we stimulate at any time during the summer if 
there are only four or five days that the bees cannot work. We 
do this by raising the front end of the hive and pouring diluted 
honey in at the entrance, just at night. It requires only a 
very little, providing they have old honey in the hive. Many 
times in the East bees are about ready to swarm, and there 
come eight or more days of cool, rainy weather, and the bees 
will tear down queen-cells, and even kill off their drones. A 
little stimulation at such a time will keep all things moving 
right along. I never allow a colony or nucleus to become dis- 
couraged for lack of a little stimulation; even in this climate 
I consider it poor policy. 


If we hive a new swarm, and the weather is not just right 
for the secretion of nectar, we always feed freely, as it re- 
quires plenty in order to build comb at any timein the season. 





Apiary of Masters George and Wayne Robey, of Neosho Co., Kansas. 


why there was not a bee flying from that colony, when other | 


colonies were at work the same as in summer, yet that colony 
was strong enough in numbers, but not an egg did that queen 
lay during those two months. They were on hand at swarm- 
ing-time in March, and have proved as profitable a colony as I 
had in the lot. 


In the spring of 1886 we had nearly two months that it 





This has been an exceptionally fine season with me— 
almost a continuous flow of nectar. Still, I fed eight two- 
guart jarsof honey for stimulating purposes. One almost 


‘always has some inferior quality of extracted honey that is not 


fit to sell. Dilute it with half water for stimulating. I had 
six old, rotten box-hives of black bees given to me, and I put 
honey-comb and all into the sun extractor, after driving out 
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the bees, then allowing the brood to hatch. 1 used the bees 
to stock nuclei for queen-breeding, and now I have them built 
up into extra-good Italian colonies. This honey was good for 
nothing else, only to manufacture into bees, and my neigh- 
bors used to say in Iowa, ‘‘Give Gallup a little honey anda 
few buckwheat hulls, and he will manufacture a coloby.of 
bees at any time.” 

You probably say there is work about this. What are we 
keeping bees for? Itis just as poor economy to allow your 
bees to do without feed at any season as it is to starve your 
stock. Orange Co., Calif., Aug. 2. 

MA 
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Where to Store Comb Honey. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


As the season of the year is upon us when we are taking 
section honey from the hives, it may be well to ask about 
where we shall store it, unless we have thought the matter up 
befure, and come to a correct conclusion. A ‘‘ correct conclu- 
sion,” when [ first kept bees, always said, ‘‘ Keep section 
honey in the cellar,” and then when askt ‘‘ why,” I was 
always met with, ‘‘ Because that is where all of our ancestors 
kept it.” Well, because a majority do a thing, it does not 
always prove that what the majority do is. the best thing to 
do. The majority did not go in the ark with Noah, yet no 
one, seeing things in the light of the past, will now say aught 
against what Noah did. Then Noah and the right were finally 
in the majority when he came out of the ark. 

Likewise, one or two began to preach that a continued 
keeping of honey in the cellar would cause it to be drowned 
with dampness until it would be of no more value than were 
the people who persisted in staying out of the ark, when they 
were laught at and mockt; but a continuous preaching, and 
that backt by thousands of pounds of souring, fermenting and 
sickening looking and smelling honey, asI once saw in the 
city of New York, changed things so that those who stood for 
a warm room as being tke place to keep honey as soon as 
taken from the hive, are in the majority now, among those 
who read our bee-papers. 

If the temperature of the room need never fal! below 7O 
Fahbr., standing from that to 100° of heat, honey stored in 
such a room will be always improving, and would keep its 
excellent qualities for years. Because such temperature is 
hard to maintain, is the reason that honey in the comb is 
allowed to deteriorate, and that no one wants old honey after 
the new has come upon the market. I once kept section 
honey by the aid of a coal-stove, so that it was much better 
every way at the end of three years, than was some of the 
same honey when it was taken from the hive. 

Many of our Eastern bee-keepers store their honey in a 
loft, or room just under the roof of the house, which is the 
best possible place for summer keep, and such a place is ad- 
visable where some hoisting apparatus can be furnisht to do 
the work of elevatiug it. 

The next best thing is to have a one-story building, raised 
a suitable distance from the ground, say from 18 inches to 2 
feet, the same being covered with a metal roof, which should 
be painted red or black. If, in addition to this, the sunny 
sides of the building are painted dark also, you will have heat 
sufficient to ripen your honey in fine shape, unless there 
should come two or three weeks of cloudy, rainy weather, as 
we sometimes have here, in which case artificial heat should 
be resorted to. 

The honey should be piled a few inches off the floor, and 
a little out from the wall, otherwise that near the bottom and 
side of the room will accumulate moisture from wantof cir- 
culation of air. Honey that is sealed will stand much more 
dampness and non-circulation of air than will that which is 
unsealed; hence, it is well, as far as may be, to pile that the 











most perfectly sealed near the bottom of the pile, and that 
less sealed nearer the top. There are very few sections but 
what have more or less unsealed cells where the same border 
on the wood to the section, and these are what cause the 
trouble of leaky sections more than anything else, for very 
few practical apiarists will take much honey from the hive 
having unsealed cells, except those noted. 

Now, if our storing-room can have a temperature and dry- 
ness of air sufficient to evaporate or thicken the honey in the 
cells next to the wood, we are boss of the situation, till the 
honey leaves our hands, and can place it on the market in the 
best possible shape. I have had the honey so thin in these 
open cells when taken from the hive, that it would run out 
and daub things if the section was not kept inan upright 
position, and yet, after three weeks’ stay in‘my honey-room, 
with a temperature as above, the same section could be rolled 
about at pleasure, and not a drop of honey come from any 
cell, it was so evaporated or thickened. 

Then, there is another pointin favor of this warm-room 
plan: Where honey is shipt to a distance, unless kept as 
above, it will rarely hold out weight when it reaches its desti- 
nation, as the dry car will absorb much of the moisture from 
the honey, thus causing the one to whom you ship to report a 
shortage, and you to consider him dishonest. But take honey 
from your dry, hot room, and ship it, and instead of drying out 
it will be liable to.come in contact with an atmosphere more 
moist than the one in which you kept it, and the result is that 
every case weighs, on reaching its destination, from several 
ounces to a pound more than it did with you, thus giving you 
the name of giving ‘‘ good weight.”—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


os 


A Few Experiences of the Past Season. 
BY E. B. TYRRELL. 


I will try to give some of my past season’s experiences in 
the ‘* Mysteries and Miseries of Bee-Keeping,” as Mr. Edwin 
Bevins puts it. 

By the way, Mr. Bevins reminds me of the cow that gave - 
a fine pail of milk, and then kickt it over before the milker 
could rise from his stool; for in one paragraph he advocates 
producing only extracted honey, and in the next he ‘gives 
himself away,” that he is a comb honey producer. Can’t be 
that Mr. Bevins practices what he preaches. 

I started the season with one great, big mistake, which I 
will tell about, as it may benefit some one else, althoI am 
ashamed to acknowledge the mistake. It was in not being in 
readiness for the bees. I neglected getting my hives and frames 
in readiness early, and consequently I lost much honey, and 
also many valuable swarms. 

One thing which I wish to call the attention of the readers 
of the Bee Journal to, is in the matter of bottom hive-ventila- 
tion during the hot summer months. I gave all my hives ven- 
tilation by raising the backs of the hives up about % or 1 inch, 
by placing a little pebble under the back of the hive, and the 
bees did not mind the heat, altho some apiarists around here 
lost bees by the combs melting down. 

Oh, yes, that reminds me that this is my first season with 
chaff hives, and I can’t say that I like them, as they are too 
clumsy to handle. I believe they are good winter and spring 
hives, but I don’t like them insummer. They are too expen- 
sive, clumsy and warm. Yes, and I had one swarm in a 20- 
frame hive, one-story, and altho it gave me good results as far 
as honey is concerned, I don’t believe I'll make another, for 
the reason that it is too clumsy, and, besides, there is too 
much surface exposed when you take the cover off for the pur- 
pose of getting at the frames. The bees would craw] all over 
the top and sides of the hive, making a nasty mess to work in. 

I have decided to produce extracted honey, and I believe I 
will stick to the 8-frame Langstroth hive, tiering it up as 
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high as needed.’ My extractor calls for a Langstroth frame, 

and as yet I have found no very serious objection to this 

frame, and eight of them ina hive makes a nice size to handle. 
Genesee Co., Mich., Aug. 14. 
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My Old Neighbor and His Bees. 
BY GEO. H. STIPP. 


The bee is a funny little creature, but she is too willing 
to poke her fun at other people's expense, and make some 
stinging remark which causes a person to feel a little smart. 

I have a neighbor who keeps bees. He isalso a funny 
fellow, altho he is more than 80 years of age. Of course, he 
is too old to learn; man at that age knows it all, anyway. He 
has a way of keeping bees that’s all his own, derived from the 
mature experience of antedeluvian days. He has, however, 
been won over, by hook or crook, from the box-hive, and tink- 
ers up some sort of a rickety imitation of a Langstroth hive, 
with Hoffman frames, by means of dull jack-knife and rusty 
bucksaw. 

My first inspiration in bee-keeping came from this quaint 
old fellow; so did my first hive. 1 shall never forget it, for it 
was a nuisance which ruffled my temper more times than [ 
can tell, and caused no end of trouble during the whole time 
it was in my yard. There was no bee-space above the frames, 
and the way the poor bees were squasht under the cover made 
my blood run cold till I got bee-sense enough to tack some 
strips on the top of the hive. But, even then, peace did not 
reign, for everything was wrong, and the frames would not fit 
other hives. Atlast, I transferred bees and comb to a newer 
and better hive, and, in cutting away the comb from the old 
frames, by an accidental scratch of the knife, I was astonisht 
to find some of the top-bars filled with moth-larvez which had 
bored into the wood and had been waxt over by the bees in 
such a manner as to make discovery extremely unlikely. It 
is needless to say they were the black bees. The frames went 
into the fire, instanter, and I thankt my stars I had made the 
change. 

But to return to my amusing neighbor! He keeps his 
colonies (some 2U in number) crowded together on a lung 
board resting on two end supports. This rough bench bends 
down in the middle with the weight of the beesin a way that 
I know must be awfully uncomfortable to the poor creatures, 
to say nothing of the unpleasantness of being very near neigh- 
bors to one another. The hives are of all kinds, sizes and 
shapes; old, dirty and unkempt, with boxes, boards, and all 
sorts of traps piled atop of them. For these and many other 
reasons his bees have the reputation, well deserved, of being 
the crossest bees in Christendom. 

The only thing that troubles the old gentleman is ‘‘ those 
pesky, black robber-bees that come down from the moun- 
tains” to steal his honey. Of course, hisown bees are good 
Christian bees, strict observers of the ten commandments. His 
bees never steal! It is the wicked black bee of the mountains 
—those shiny fellows; altho his bees are about as black as 
good religious bees can be. 

Of course, like more wicked bees, his bees swarm at the 
proper season ; in fact, they swarm all over the season and 
the country when they get started, and, because of their 
honeyed (?) dispositions, they make things lively in the 
neighborhood. Except for the fun, the neighbors would wish 
they had never been born—the bees, of course. Almost every 
day, and several times a day, the old gentleman may be seen 
and heard out in the field beating a tin pan among the bees to 
‘**call them down.” Altho on such occasions he usually wears 
a long, dirty, traily piece of faded orange-yellow ‘‘skeeter” 
bar, full of holes, he brags of his lack of fear of bee-stings. 
The youthful hirsute adornment of his head has long since 


past away, and instead thereof he covers his shining bald. 





pate with a wig whose color is of that significant hue sugges- 
tive of a jute bag. 


Before we knew better, we rusht out to help him settle 
his swarms, emboldened by pleasant experiences in settling 
our own bees, and imbued with a desire to be neighborly. 
But, after several severe battles, we ceast ‘to have went.” 
After the first onslaught, the bees settled us, and we could be 
seen scattering ourselves to all points of the compass, clear- 
ing the adjacent air with indescribable hastiness of demeanor 
at variance with the usual dignity of bee-keepers, and leaving 
naught behind us save a blue streak—of exclamation points 
and some painful recollections. 


On one particular occasion, the old gentleman held his 
ground for quite awhile. Suddenly, however, the soft music 
of his timbrel ceast, and a retrospective view could be seen of 
him spreading his tracks around the barn with the gaudily 
colored netting streaming behind like the loose habiliments of 
a dancing dervish. In the wild scramble, the wig had lost 
itself, and a little later the owner was found in the barn, 
clawing mad bees from his whiskers and out of his sleeves 
and pantaloons. Presently the door of his house opened, and 
his good wife launcht forth such a tirade—I really believe the 
poor old fellow wisht the bees would sting some more. Boiled 
down, it was about like this: Now, pah, you’d better come 
in and let them bees alone, or they’ll sting you so bad you'll 
git blood-pizen, sure.” To this the patient old man solemnly 
replied, ‘‘ Mother, we still live.” 


He generally monkeys with his bees about dark, as he 
thinks they are quieter then. He frequently comes over to 
borrow my smoker, which he considers a grand thing; but not 
grand enough to own one himself. To let him tell the tale, 
**Them bees are just full of honey,” aud no doubt the over- 
flow is running down their little legs. But he doesn’t let them 
stay full long, andif it were not for our generally open win- 
ters, they would surely starve todeath. The honey he does 
secure is usually so mussy that it is almost unsalable beside 
better goods. He shiptsome to the city once; but, like the 
cat, it came back, much the worse for wear—the commission 
men wouldn’t handle it, principally because of its condition 
through bad packing. 


When the old gentleman examines his hives, he cautiously 
prys a cover off, peeps in, puts the cover on, bears his weight 
upon it—‘'squash!” goascore of bees into eternity. Such 
a thing as sliding the cover on never occurred to him, and his 
place is too crowded for manipulation of any kind. I often 
wonder if, when the time comes, the hand of Death will be 
laid upon him so heavily as to squash him into Eternity, or 
will the lid be slid gently on as he sinks into the quiet, peace- 
ful slumber of the great beyond ? 


K 
The Season—-_Experiments with Non-Swarmers. 


BY L. A. ASPINWALL. 


Santa Clara Co., Calif. 


Certainly, the continuous hum of bees for more than three 
weeks during oppressively warm weather, had a semblance of 
the monotonous roar which characterizes that of Niagara, and 
added to the monotone was the inability to keep pace with our 
bees in removing and supplying supers. 


The season bas been extraordinary in many respects, and 
the honey-yield phenomenal; never have I known its equal. 
This extraordinary yield appears still more phenomenal, when 
but 18 months ago bee-keepers were bemoaning the condition 
which seemed to indicate that our honey-sources were being 
obliterated by the woodman’s axe, and a succession of ex- 
tremely dry seasons. But following these conditions comes 
the present season with an unprecedented amount of white 
clover. Where none was visible last season it completely cov- 
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ered the ground. It seemed as tho an angel had come down 
and sowed it thickly, far and wide. 

This has led me to consider how, in the face of apparent 
death, comes such an abundance. Surely, Nature is founded 
in wisdom, and her resources are indestructible. Has not the 
seed accumulated during the past five or six years of drouth, 
and the requisite amount of moisture necessary to its germi- 
nation and extension by the rooting tendrils given us more 
than could have been expected; and has not Nature more 
than ever before displayed her marvelous stores ? 


In connection with, or rather preceding this extraordinary 
condition, the weather was unseasonably cold, and unfavor- 
able to the flight of bees. My hives having been well packt 
until a few days preceding the honey-flow, which opened sud- 
denly with warm weather on June 10, were overflowing with 
bees, even in my large hives (altho supplied with dummies), 
which place them again in the condition of swarming colonies. 
I became extremely anxious as tothe situation, wondering if 
it were possible to hold them from swarming with such a sud- 
den change of temperature, accompanied by the great flow of 
nectar, also an unusual proportion of field-bees with perfect or 
unworn wings (by reason of non-use) compared with the mid- 
dle-aged or comb-building bees, which would naturally carry 
honey to the latter faster than their ability to care for it, clog- 
ging the hive and increasing the tendency to swarm. 


Swarming was greatly retarded by use of the dummies, 
and late compared with my neighbors, most of the swarms 
being between the 20th and 30th of June, some of the parent 
colonies having stored upwards of 40 pounds previous to the 
issue. At first thought I attributed the failure to new dum- 
mies which I substituted for those of last season, but, upon 
reflection, sesing that my hives were too small and the season 
unusually favorable to swarming, I concluded that possibly it 
was not in the dummy, but areturn of the crowded condition 
like that of swarming hives. My hives have a capacity for 
but 11 frames, and upon careful consideration I have con- 
cluded that with a space for 15 or 16, a little less than half of 
which could be occupied with dummies, better results might 
be obtained. 

I am really surpised that the additional room for three 
frames (occupied by dummies) should have produced such 
satisfactory results heretofore, and to have retarded swarm- 
ing to the extent it did this season, all things taken into con- 
sideration. There was, however, a noticeable fact presented 
which has given me great encouragement for the future non- 
swarmer. It was the unusual number of bees which remained 
with the parent colonies almost without exception. So strong 
were they that the storage of honey in the supers was con- 
tinued or resumed in two or three days, and which has given 
me an average of about 60 pounds per colony, with about 
40 pounds more in sight; some sweet clover, however, will be 
mixt with the latter. 

Altho the flow was great and tended to fill the bee-keeper 
with enthusiasm, still the brood-chambers are very much 
clogged with honey, to the exclusion of brood. This, of 
course, is unfavorable to the best results just at present, still, 
with a favorable season from this out, altho not ip a basswood 
locality, I should look for at least 100 pounds per colony. 


I learn that the intensely warm weather has ruined a few 
colonies by softening and breakage of the combs in this and 
doubtless many other localities; still none of mine have suf- 
fered. The dummies favor ventilation, and should one comb 
soften and drop from the top-bar, the dummies would prevent 
further disaster by holding it partly in place. Three or four 
years ago I had several hives in which a single comb became 
detacht while the others remained intact by reason of the 
dummies. 

Another advantage derived from the use of dummies is 
that already alluded to in affording more perfect ventilation,’ 





and with the additional room prevents the usual crowding or 
clustering on the outside during warm weather. The result 
has been, and is, that no loafing colonies are foundin my 
apiary. There is a markt difference in the aggregate amount 
of honey stored when every colony in the yard is doing some- 
thing. Of course, the equalization of colonies during the 
month of May, as set forth in a previous article, is the prime 
essential to such a result. 


APIARIAN IMPROVEMENTS—HONEY PRICES. 


The conditions which have changed from time to time in 
bee-keeping, as in all branches of human affairs, are marvel- 
ous. The revolution caused by the invention of movable 
frames and comb foundation has enabled the specialist to pro- 
duce a much finer product of comb honey at greatly reduced 
cost. We look at the quotations to-day and compare with the 
price of 30 or 40 years ago, feeling as tho the béttom had 
dropt out of bee-keeping. But when the Quinby system was 
in vogue, and honey commanding 25 cents per pound, how 
much were we able to secure per colony as compared with to- 
day? If an average of 25 pounds per colony was obtained it 
was considered a good one. To-day we are far in advance of 
that, with a price commensurate with the outlay. 


The advent of movable frames and comb foundation were 
at the time of high-prices, and those who first occupied the 
field enjoyed the golden age of bee-keeping. 

To-day we are upon a better basis as regards profits than 
when honey commanded 25 cents per pound. We can pro- 
duce at least three times the quantity, and with factory-made 
supplies at a cost not exceeding the percentage of former 
years. I am speaking strictly in reference to honey-produc- 
tion. True, the value of, and sale of colonies, was greater 


_ than to-day. » 


The abundance of No. 1 clover honey this season will 
doubtless have a tendency to depress the market, especially 
as many who keep a few colonies will sell their surplus at 
what may be offered them, considering it clear gain. Bee- 
keepers should be firm in their prices, and be careful to offer 
none but their best in the first or fancy grade. This season 
will be one to establish a superior grade which must be attrac- 
tive both as to quality and style of sections. 


Taking into consideration the downward tendency of 
prices in all lines, any compensation by further increase of 
production would have a tendency to lower the market still 
more. 

We cannot afford to increase our product as to lessen the 
cost of production, and as an illustration, the reasonI am 
working to produce a non-swarmer isto that veryend. And 
I think the trouble and annoyance of swarming is fully equal 
to all the other work during the honey season.—Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. Jackson Co., Mich., July 24. 

wR 
Some Practical Apiarian Details. 
‘BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 

Since using the queen and drone trap I have been dissat- 
isfied with the slowness of its work. That is, before going up 
the cones the drones will remain quite a time below, and 
obstruct the way and the ventilation. In the hurry of swarm- 
ing, the queen willrun over the zinc a good deal, and when 


the swarm is entirely out, go back into the brood-nest without 
having even found the cones. 


After trying several slight modifications in the shape and 
place of the cones, etc., I have closed the top of the trap with 
wire netting instead of a tin slide, so as to admit full light to 
the inside of the trap. This I find works to perfection. Not 
only drones and queens find the cones at once, but a number 
of bees choose that way of going out. The front part of the 
upper apartment of the trap must then necessarily be made of 
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bee-zinc. Not only that, but the dead drones and other refuse 
too big to de pulled through the zinc are carried in the upper 
part of the trap, and do not clog the entrance. The following 
illustration (No. 1) makes that construction clear: 


hol 


WW b65)béti 


A few years ago, I made some experiments on the best 
shape to adopt for cone escapes. The shape now used by the 
makers is the best. A shape too narrow at the base induces 
the bees to go back when they begin to be squeezed. The 
opening must be sufficient to allow the bees to carry a dead 
drone through without getting it stuck at the apex. 


As to the length of the cone, it must be sufficient so that 
the cone is not covered. Whenever the top of the cone is 
covered with bees, the exit is stopt, and quite a number of 
worker-bees or drones will go back through the cone. If the 
cone is long enough, only a few worker-bees or drones can 
go back through it. That, however, depends upon the cir- 
cumstances. As arule, the drones will wear themselves to 
death before finding the way back. The worker-tees or 
queens, when finding themselves imprisoned, will hunt up an 
escape everywhere, and eventually go back. 


A cone made out of acut piece of cloth, sewed together 
with thin wire, will prevent going back better than one 
puncht out, especially if the edge is left ragged. (See No. 2.) 

Bees or drones inside of the trapor the confined space 
will more or less run over the cone. Some will go on the edge 
of the escape-hole if it is smooth, and then go either back on 
the outside of the cone or sometimes inside of the hole. But 
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when the edge is ragged, they will not stand on it, and the 
chances of going back are then greatly lessened, unless, of 
course, the cone should be completely covered. 

I have written considerably on the use of queen-traps, 
etc., to prevent swarming, and I just discovered that I had 
completely forgotten to say that it is necessary to cut out all 
the drone-comb possible, and thus reduce the number of 
drones, otherwise they would be so numerous that they would 
obstruct the traps and entrances completely. 

I have seen reports stating that the Porter escapes failed 





to clear the supers. I don’t know what was the trouble, but I 
know what has been the trouble with mine. If the escape 
board is placed directly on the brood-nest, the bees will more 
or less cluster under it, and prevent the others from coming 
out of the supers. Worse than that, some will attempt to go 
back into the supers, and get stuck between the springs and 
the walls of the escape, and thus shut up the whole thing 
(See No. 3). 

I have sometimes thought that a construction like No. 4 
would be better. At any rate, the present escape usually 
works well with me, by putting a super of empty sections be- 
tween the escape-board and the brood-nest, preventing the 
congregating of bees on the escape. 

A good deal has been said against a bee-keeper making 
his own foundation. So far as section foundation is con- 
cerned, it would be impossible for an ordinary bee-keeper to 
make it as good as the foundation-makers, and none but the 
very best should be used. But with brood foundation for one’s 
personal use, the case is altogether different, and it would be 
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in the majority of cases a profit for the bee-keeper to use at 
least his own wax. After all is counted, the wax sold will not 
net much more than 20 cents per pound to the bee-keeper, 
while nis foundation, freight, etc., included, will run to 50 or 
60 cents per pound. Andif the bee-keeper has some spare 
time in the winter evenings, or rainy days, he might as well 
put it in that way and save the difference. 

Concerning the wiring of frames, I never succeeded in 
cutting the wire first. Perhaps it ison account of my natural 
awkwardness. I wire from the spool. I have a wiring-frame 
fixt conveniently, and built like No. 5. The dotted lines show 
where the brood-frame to be wired is placed. B B are merely 
nails. AA are hooks like this—]  |—to hold the brood- 
frame. C(No. 6) is a third hook’mgde so as to revolve, and 
hold the brood-frame after it is pusht under the hooks, A A. 


I first fasten the wire to the proper nail in the frame, and 
then holding the spool all the time in the left hand, pass the 
wire over the hookt nails where wanted with the aidof the 
right hand fingers. No. 7, I think, will explain itself. The 
spool stays in my hand from beginning to end, all the other 
movements being made with the other hand. 

As to fastening the foundation to the wires, if a very 
great number was needed, it would probably be better to get 
an electric apparatus. But for a small number the lamp pro- 
cess invented by Dr. C. C. Miller is best. In order to facili- 
tate the operation, I have a cord, C, hung to the ceiling of the 
room, upon which one end of the frame rests, the other end 
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being held by one hand. (See No. 8.) I operate it in a rather 
dark room so as to see the wire and the light through the 
foundation. Move the frame so as to follow the wire, sliding 
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a finger over itso as to fasten the foundation, as it moves 
around. 

When I first began bee-keeping, I bought four box-hive 
colonies and transferred them to frame hives of my own make. 
AsI had for guides only Quinby and some French books, I 
made my frames with heavy top-bars. It was late when I 





transferred, and most of the combs were crooked and full of 
brood. In order to save the brood, I put in the crooked combs 
without straightening them. This resulted in bulged combs 
that had to be spaced accordingly in all sorts of distances. 





4 


This afforded me an opportunity to study how the burr-combs 
are started, and the influence of a heavy top-bar. 
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When the top-bar is too narrow, the combs below are 
necessarily wider (No. 9); then the bees extend them along 
the top-bar (No. 10), and finally above it (No. 11). If the 
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top-bars are very thick, the comb extension may be stopt be- 
fore reaching the top (No. 12), and not go any further. 


If there is more than a bee-space between the supers and 
brood-frames, and the bees are lacking space, or cannot work 


in the supers on account of the weather being too cold, they 
may start burr-combs independently from the combs below. 


If possible, only a bee-space should be left between the 
frames, and I then think that if the spacing of the frames 
were exact, and the combs all built in the center, there would 
be no burr-combs; but an exact regularity is not always at- 
tained, so I would advise a top-bar thick enough to prevent 
the extension of comb from reaching above (No. 12). At any 
rate, a top-bar less than % inch thick would not be stiff 
enough; % is better on account of holding the side-bars 
nailed at the ends. Knox Co., Tenn. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. | 








How to Class Sweet Clover Honey. 


1. How can I class my sweet clover honey? Is it called 
first-class ? Alfalfa honey is so very white, that everything 
else looks dark by comparison. 

2. If honey is dark, but sealed over white, and looks very 
nice, is it clast as white? CoLORADO. 





ANsSWERS.—1. I hardly know just what the standing of 
sweet clover is, but I think it would be considered first-class. 
Certainly it would so far as color is concerned, but testimony 
is a little conflicting as to flavor. Some say there is nothing 
finer in flavor, and others condemn it, but probably the bal- . 
ance of testimony would be in its favor. 

2. No, the honey must be white as well as the comb. 
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Rendering Old Combs into Wax. 


What is the best way to render beeswax from old comb on 
a small scale ? OHIO. 

ANSWER.—Probably nothing is better than a solar wax 
extractor, and for a small quantity a very cheap affair can 
be gotten up. A box covered over with a pane of glass, and 
inside of this an old dripping-pan with one corner torn open, 
and a dish underneath the dripping-pan to catch the melted 
wax that runs off the dripping-pan, and you have a solar wax- 
extractor. Of course the dripping-pan must be placed ina 
slanting position so that the wax will flow toward the split 
corner. The same dripping-pan may be used as a wax-ex- 
tractor at any time when the sun is not shining. Put itin the 
oven of a cook-stove, leaving the oven dvor open, with the 
split corner projecting out, and a dish set on the kitchen floor 
to catch the melted wax. 
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Bees Working in the Supers. 


1. July 3, as the bees in oneof my hives had commenced 
to build comb on the top of the brood-frames, I put on a super 
as per instructions in the text-book. In one week they had 
eightor nine sections full and sealed over, sol raised the 
super and put an empty one under. They commenced to work 
in it all right, and each week since I have expected to find it 
half full, ready to put a third one under, but to-day (Aug. 14) 
I find only six sections capt over, and comb started in some of 
the others. In the topsuper there are 14 sections finisht, 
and comb started in a good many of the others. Now, what I 





want to find out is, should I take away the sections that have 
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been finisht four or five weeks, or should I leave them on the 
hive until the super is full ? 


2. I have two other hives that have plenty of bees, but 
they would not work in the super, altho they had commenced 
to put wax on the top-bar of the brood-frames five weeks ago. 
A week ago I thought I would try an experiment on them. I 
took the center section-holder out of the super of both hives. 
I then removed the bottom from each section, and nailed a 
thin, narrow piece of wood from one end to the other of the 
holder (to keep the sections in), and put it back in the super 
bottom side up. I thought with tte open side of the section 
next to the top-bar of the brood-frame, the bees would surely 
go up, and on examining the hives to-day I found each of the 
four sections about half full of comb, and work started on 
both sides. I intend in a few days to turn that center holder 
right side up and put the pieces of sections back in place 
again. Whatdo you think of the scheme? Is it a good one 
or not ? CONNECTICUT. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the honey is for your own use, and you 
care more for taste than looks, it will be no harm to let the 
sections remain till later in the season, only they must not be 
left on so late that the bees will carry the honey down to put 
in the brood-combs. Honey is not hurt, but rather improved 
in flavor by remaining in the hive, but the comb becomes 
darker in color, and your sections-will be ‘injured for market 
by remaining on the hive, for the general demand is for white- 
looking sections. If they are still storing honey, and you 
want to get the sections off before they are any darker, you 
can empty the two supers, sort out the sections that are 
finisht, then fill up one super with the sections that are partly 
finisht or empty, and return thissuper tothe hive. But from 
your report of their work, it is doubtful whether they are 
storing enough to make it worth while to return the unfilled 
sections. A flow of fall honey, however, may come to change 
matters. 

2. As the scheme succeeded in getting the bees to work 
in the sections when otherwise they seemed unwilling to do 
so, it was of value to you, but you might accomplish the same 
thing as well or better with a good deal less trouble. Putin 
the supera ‘*bait” section, that is, a section that has been 
workt out partly, the comb being anywhere from one-fourth 
inch to an inch deep, whether there is honey in itor not. You 
will find such a section in the super an excellent persuader. 
If you don’t happen to have anything of the kind, you may 
cut a bit of comb of any kind out of a brood-frame and fasten 
it in a section. 

—— 


Keeping Ants Out of Hives. 


How can I get ants out of bee-hives? and how keep them 
out? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—The simplest and easiest plan is to provide no 
comfortable place for the ants to which the bees themselves 
have no access. With the plan, now going out of use, of hav- 
ing quilts or sheets over the brood-frames, the ants have a 
nice retreat over the sheets. They probably make their nests 
there for the sake of the warmth, and do not trouble the bees 
except when the bee-keeper opens the hive, and then they 
trouble both bee-keeper and bees by running over both. Since 
giving up the use of quilts I have never known the ants to 
trouble my bees. A plain board-cover is the only thing over 
the bees, there being a space of a quarter of an inch between 
the top-bars and.the cover. As the bees have full access to 
this space, they never allow an ant toenter. Until you find 
it convenient to change your plan of covers, you may take 
comfort in the thought that the ants really do little or no harm 
only when you have the hives open. 
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When and How to Unite Bees. 


1. What is the best month or time to unite bees ? 
2. After removing the queen, do you put the queenless 
bees with the hive containing the queen, or vice versa ? 


3. Cannot the bees be united by simply sprinkling both 
hives with sugar-water scented with essence of mint, by setting 
one hive on the top of the other, and drumming the bees up 
into the top hive ? MARYLAND. 


ANSWERS.—1. The best time is when bees are gathering 
honey. After all gathering has ceast for the season, bees are 
more intent on watching their stores, and every stranger is 
lookt upon as an intruder that should be expelled. 

2. That amounts to asking on which stand the united 
colony shall be placed. On the stand where the queen has 





been. Move a colony of bees to a new place, and when the 
field-bees next make an excursion they will on their return go 
straight to the spot they have been always used to returning 
to, but if queenless bees are given to a colony having a queen 
they are so tickled at finding a mother that on first fiying out 
many of them mark the location and return to it. 


8. Yes, you don’t need to take even that much trouble, 
for the queenless bees will find their way into the other hive 
without any drumming. One good way is this: Bring the 
queenless colony to the place where the queen is; putit under 
the hive with the queen, letting each have its own entrance, 
and put between the hives a piece of paper with a hole in it 
just large enough for one bee at a time to go from one hive to 
the other. The bees will do the rest, and will remove the 
paper as fast as desirable. 


Now New Subscribers 


4 Nidininitan’ hut: Nov.sDiesember 4 
4 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


18 Weeks—18 Copies—of the American Bee Journal for but 
25 cents! Can you afford to miss that ? 


The Report of the Buffalo Convention 


will be in the American Bee Journal during these 4 months. 
This Report alone will be worth $1.00—but you get all for 
just the 25 cents, besides a lot of other excellent apiarian 
reading-matter. If not now a subscriber, hadn’t you better 
send on that 25 cents and enjoy at least a trial trip of the 
old American Bee Journal ? 








Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before October 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 25 cents for the last 4 months of this 
year, or only about 6 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 


Now, we don’t ask you to wofk for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each two new 2 25c. subscribers you send us, 
we will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal..... LE eh 
50 copies of leaflet on “* Why Eat A _ ee 7 
50 - on * How to Keep I foney’ Seine, 36nctee 
50 © ne on “ Alsike Clover” .. 20c. 

1 rr each “ Preparation of Honey for the Market’ (10¢. ) 
Doolittle’s * Hive T Use ” (5e.) .. 15e. 

1 pd each Dadants’ ‘Handling Bees” /(8e.) and * Bee- 
Pasturage a Necessity ’’ (10c.) .. Te 
Dr. Howard | 8 book on “ i eee, oesBoesenccersccccces BOG 
Kohnke’s * Foul Brovud”’ penne es 

Cheshire’s * * Foul Brood”’ pS (10c.) and Dadante’ * Hand- 
ling Bees”’ {a sean ccccesee 9G. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand- Book of Health..... seseccereseccccessess SOG 
Rural Life Book . ian cabhs aba .. 25¢. 
Our Poultry Doctor, ‘by Fanny elke, ...s «nate ok once ve 25e. 
Poultry for Mark and Profit, by veany's ous. sevecccces DOG, 
Capons and Caponizing ....... secee cesses BOG. 
Turkeys for Market and Profit . stesceeseccscsccces BOG 
Green's Four Books on F ruit-Growing . susvesvesssaseccess SOO 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1....--0.. -. 6... ce eees 25¢. 
Silo and Silage. by Prof. Cook...........----.eeeseees secees 25c. 
Bienen-Kultur [German] .............--ssecececcenccsessees 40c. 
Kendail’s Horse-Book [English ¢ or Ge a bas coscccnce Su 
1 Pound White Clover Seed . . aye ee 25¢. 
1 9 Sweet - Pin Gaaeicnwes bs 25e. 
1%” Alsike a sa ceceeccecns covecsceses BOG 
_—.* Alfalfa “ 6 4 exeseeentehigena coe ceccecce BOCs 
1% “™ iT ee. ee oo. BBC. 
The Horse—How to Break _ EDD, «cect ne dkan tive 20c. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 25 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Union 
a 
Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
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Editorial Comments. 








The Buffalo Convention closed Thursday after- 
noon, Aug. 26, being one of the very best of the national 
meetings of bee-keepers ever held. The attendance was 
good, and the interest most excellent throughout. 


With the exception of the election of W. Z. Hutchinson 
as Vice-President, the officers elected are the same as the 
past year. 


We expect soon to begin the publication of the report, 
and will endeavor next week to give some convention com- 


ments. 
a th 


Bee-Keeping in Arizona.—A recent issue of 
The Star—an Arizona newspaper—contained the following re- 
garding honey-production in that part of the United States: 


It is stated that there will be shipt from the Salt River 
Valley this year over 800,000 pounds of honey produced in 
that section. This seems almost incredible, when it is known 
that 20 years ago there was not a honey-bee in this territory, 
and the myriads of swarms now doing business in every sec- 
tion of Arizona, and all the product of two swarms brought 
from San Diego in 1877. The mountains are also said to be 
swarming with these little workers. Caves, trees, and, be- 
times, the catclaw bush, are utilized as the home of these fac- 
tors of civilization. 


In the valleys where alfalfa is not produced, the mesquite, 
catclaw, and the various species of the cacti furnish abun- 
dance of sweet liquid for honey-production, so that bee-keep- 
ing is quite a profitable industry in all sections of the terri- 
tory. It is estimated that Pima county bas two or three 
thousand colonies. If this industry was developt to its highest 
profitable limit in this section, there ought to be 10,U00 or 
15,000 colonies. Mountain and mesquite forests could be 


utilized, as well as the agricultural spots in our valleys. If 
properly cared for there is much profit in the bee-industry. 





These Editorial Paragraphs are taken from 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review for August: 


Basswoop has been a failurein many localities—don’t 
forget that in estimating the honey crop. 


QUEENS will be thrown out of the mails again unless some 
folks are more careful than they are in putting them up for 
shipment. Use a good strong cage, and be sure that the 
queen can’t get out. 


Wine VIBRATIONS OF BEES.—The Canadian Bee Journal 
copies from the Scientific American an extract from a very 
interesting illustrated article showing the rapidity of the 
wing vibrations in the flight of bees. The vibrations some- 
times reach 15,540 strokes per minute. 


A FIGHT TO THE FINISH has always been the result when 
I put two laying queens together, and I have done this several 
times when Italianizing black and hybrid colonies. I men- 
tion this because the subject is being discust in the American 
Bee Journal. . 


PACKING should never be so thick that the colony cannot 
get the benefit of the warmth when the day is pleasant and 
sunny, for, if the colony becomes weak and not able to heat 
the hive, it becomes to the bees a veritable refrigerator, says 
R. C. Aikin in the Canadian Bee Journal. 


Tuis YEAR has been a good one for honey in most locali- 
ties, but notin all. Itis true that supply dealers have had 
the biggest trade they ever had; but this alone ought not to 
lead to a decision that there has been such an enormous crop, 
as the poor seasons that preceded this one have discouraged 
the buying of supplies, and the present harvest caught most 
bee-keepers short of supplies. To allow dealers to get the 
idea that there has been, universally, a very heavy crop, un- 
less this is really true, might cause a needless tumble in prices. 


or 
-_~- 





The Apiary of George and Wayne Roby, 
shown on the first page this week will be admired because of 
the youthfulness of its owners, if for no other reason. When 
sending us the photograph, ‘‘ George” wrote us as follows: 


Neosuo Co., Kans., July 26, 1897. 
Mr. Epiror:—I send you a sketch of myself and my 
brother ‘‘ Wainey ;” also our little apiary of 40 colonies of 
bees. We are the ‘‘ bee-kings” of this part of the country. I 
am 14 years old, and my brotheris 9. We produced 1,600 
pounds of honey last year. ,Ourcrop is a little light so far 
this year, but of very fine quaility. Our best honey-flow isin 
September, and we expect to have our dish right side up as 
usual. We take two good bee-papers, and we have two or 

three good books on bee-culture. Yours truly, 
GEORGE Rosy. 


Hurrah for the little ‘ bee-kings!” Long may they live, 
and greatly may they prosper. 


oO 
—_ 


The Best Marketing of Crops is getting to 
be more and more of a puzzling question with all kinds of 
country producers. Bee-keepers are beginning to realize 
something of the magnitude and importance of the question. 
Here is something taken from the Field and Farm—a Colorado 
farm journal—that contains some most excellent and timely 
advice: 


When a crop is produced, but half of the battle against 
all the evils of trade is won; and unless the farmer finds a 
good market his labor is lost, and the complaint is made that 
the farm does not pay. There are many leak-holes between 
the harvest and the market, by which the profits escape 
through carelessness ; but the most important point, requir- 
ing constaut vigilance, is the fluctuating scaleof supply and 
demand. Many times the Western farmer and stockraiser 
loses his entire shipment of potatoes or sheep, and frequently 
receives a bill forfreight, with the stereotyped ‘‘ please remit ” 
stampt upon the paper. 


There is no safety in relying upon the middle-men or 
agents of commission houses, because they give no guarantee 
of returns except such as the market assures on day of sale. 
The local merchants are not always justified in paying the 
value of produce, even in goods, for the reasons that they 
have not the capital to invest, nor facilities for watching the 
market. Direct shipments cannot be made to the market 
centers except by train or carload lots, and then experienced 
dealers must accompany the produce in order to realize the 
full benefits of all that the market returns. Individual] mar- 
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keting has always proven disastrous to the general farmer 
because of lack of business tact and the small lots of produce 
he has to offer. 

The only solution of the question of realizing all there is 
in the products of the farm lies in the proper practice of co- 
operative marketing. The Utah Mormons have constructed 
irrigation ditches, built up over 3UV0 towns, and conquered 
vast areas of desert by co-operative exertions, fully demon- 
strating the fact that the principle is correct. In citing these 
facts, Joel Shoemaker asks: ‘Why not adopt the methods 
used in selling as well as in growing produce? Twenty farm- 
ers could band together and practically control the com- 
munity. Five of the best qualified men acting asa board of 
directors could employ one of their own number as a manager, 
= transact the business with profit to the entire commu- 
nity. 

This plan has workt admirably and profitably in several 
instances under our personal observation, and the efforts of 
those enterprising fruit-growers at Montrose, Delta and Grand 
Junction, in organizing local market associations, seems a 
very commendable movement. If it does not succeed as fully 
as some may hope for the first season or so, it is a step in the 
right direction, and must eventually lead to a better condi- 
tion all along the line. There is much to be learned in this as 
in other things; and, after all, we of the new West need a 
good deal of schooling in most of .our undertakings. 


A 


These Strawlets, among others, were furnisht 
Gleanings for Aug. 15, by Dr. Miller—the champion man-of- 
straws (or straw-man) in the ranks of bee-keepers: 


Wiesbaden is where the big convention of German bee- 
keepers will be. Wish I could be there! 


Alfred Austin, England’s poet laureate, is a member of 
the Kent Bee-Keepers’ Association—not an honorary member, 
but pays his subscription. 


Antsin hives. M. Guilleminot, in L’Apiculteur, says he 
is successful in getting rid of ants by first removing what he 
can of their nests, then sprinkling well with finely crusht 
soot. 

Did you ever notice that, in enlarging the brood-nest, the 
queen often lays first on the side of a fresh comb furthest 
Ea] the brood-nest? I wonder why. |I never noticed it.— 

The Belgian Government has issued an ordér that all 
railway embankments shall be covered with honey-plants.— 
Bienen-Vater. May be that will happen here, if the Govern- 
ment runs the railroads. 


The Argentine Republic, as reported by M. Michaut in 
Apiculteur, is a paradise for bee-keepers—no failures from 
drouth or moisture (except once in 12 0r15 years grasshop- 
pers allow a quarter crop); no foul brood or other disease; no 
moth; abundant harvest for three months in the vast alfalfa 
fields, and an average yield of 75 pounds a colony at 3 cents 
a pound, and 3% pounds of wax at 20 cents. Perhaps Prof. 
Bruner will tell us about it. 


a ee 


A House Full of Bees.—In a recent issue of the 
New York Witness, we find the following correspondence from 
Gale’s Ferry, Conn., under date of June 27, telling about a 
very large quantity of bees: 


On the Centre Groton road, two miles from this village, is 
a large, old-fashioned house of cozy appearance, which is fairly 
dripping with honey. The dwelling is owned by Albert Ben- 
nett. Itis fully 100 years old, and is so completely sur- 
rounded by cloverfields, groves of locust trees, and beds of 
old-fashioned flowers as to be very attractive to passers-by, 
as well as to bees. Nearly five years ago bees became so 
plentiful in the fertile tract that several swarms of them 
made their homes between the clapboards and lath of Mr. 
Bennett’s house, near the peak of the west end, and since that 
time they have spread all over the house, until now they are 
troublesome in hot weather.- A few days ago Mrs. Bennett 
left an attic room open for an hour or two, and upon her re- 
turn found that a colony of the bees had crawled through a 
partition and swarmed in the room. They drove her from the 
apartment. 

During the years the bees have been livingin the walls 
of the house, the crop of honey has been steadily accumulat- 
ing, anditis now so abundant that, under the influence of 
the hot summer sun, it oozes out from under the clapboards in 
various places, and one has only to place vessels beneath to 
catch as fine a grade of extracted honey as is being stored in 





Connecticut to-day. Good judges of honey-gathering believe 
there is more than half aton of honey and comb under the 
clapboard, and Mr. Bennett has consented (such a nuisance 
have the bees become) to have the crop harvested next fall. 
To do this it will be necessary to strip the clapboards off the 
house, and the job will have to be deferred until cold weather 
in order to avoid the risk of angering such a mass of bees. 


Here’s a fine chance for the Porters to try their honey- 
house bee-escape on a large scale! They might send a han- 
dred or so to Mr. Bennett, and thus assist him to let out his 
big houseful of bees, so that he could wadein and help him- 
self to the honey without being smothered by several bushels 
of the stings. Nothing like trying an experiment, you know 





Advantage of Big Colonies.—The old apiarian 
proverb—‘ Keep all colonies strong”—contains sage advice. 
It doesn’t take a bee-keeper many years to find out that the 
large, strong colonies are the ones that get the honey, if there 
is any at all to be had. Editor Root, in Gleanings, for Aug. 
1, had this to say about big colonies: 


I have said a good deal regarding the advantage of large 
colonies being non-swarmers, and the kind that produce 
honey. Experience this season, as wel] as last, has pounded 
the fact into my head more firmly than ever before. The 
Dadants have long been exponents of big hives and big colo- 
nies ; and while I believe they are exactly right in urging the 
importance of having powerful colonies of bees, I am not yet 
prepared to believe thata large hive all in one brood-nest is 
essential. During the past season we have secured largely 
the same result as do the Dadants, with our 2-story 8-framers ; 
namely, no swarms and 100 pounds of extracted honey on 
the average, per colony, and 5U pounds of comb honey. The 
single-story $-framers swarmed, and in some cases gave us 25 
pounds. Hard facts and figures like these are worth a bushel 
of theories. 





Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 551. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. Gro. H. Sripp, of California, has sent us some very nicely 
illustrated pamphlets descriptive of Orange and Sante Clara coun- 
ties, of that State. It’s wonderful how Southern California is 
pictured and shown up now-a-day® Must be a fine country to 
visit. 




















Mr. J. T. Harrston, of Indian Territory, has favored us 
with a photographic view of a part of his apiary, consisting 
of about 40 colonies. Mr. Hairston is making a success of 
bee-keeping, and he deserves to. 


Mr. M. H. MENDELSON, of Ventura Co., Calif., it is re- 
ported, ‘‘has made the best exhibit of this season’s production 


on display at the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce.” Mr. 
M. is the great bean-honey man of his State. 

Pore LEo calls honey ‘‘that celestial gift.’ So Dr. 
Miller says in a straw in Gleanings. And Editor Root shows 
that he agrees with the pope in at least one thing, for he 
adds this: ‘The pope is right. No other sweet, pure and 
simple, can be used for direct consumption without some 


special manipulation on the part of man.” 


Mr. EvGENE WANDER, of Hartford Co., Conn., sent usa 
remittance Aug. 4, which pays his subscription to the end of 
the year 1900. He is the first one to so distinguish himself. 
But there is plenty of room for more just as prompt and gen- 
erous as Mr. Wander. We hope many will follow his good 


example, and ‘‘ Wander ” along in the same pleasant way. 
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BEE- -BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
‘or Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.—- 
Chis edition has been largely re-writcen, thoroughly 
revised, and Is * fully up with the times” in all the 
(mprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of anapiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey inan attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest styie of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in  bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Aplary, by Prof A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but Is 
Interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as Praciically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 80VU engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—lIt contains the parlinmen- 
tary law andrules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Hat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.: 100 for 40 Cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES ANI 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plar itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G. 
K. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price,8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
orts of the first 20 conventions. Price 
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Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-K eepers—by 
Cuas. F. Murs. , Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
TYinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Kopp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, boundin \ bea 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in tine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach C ulture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and ‘Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit in- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Ev» poration, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. l'iice, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 


showing positions of sick horses,and treatson all . 


their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas-- 


urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 

money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything’ about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al! about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts, 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 
The following clubbing prices include the 





American Bee Journal one year with each - 


book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


. Langstroth on the ee, NS occ ata 
2 eee Arcane 
. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... 

. Bees and Honey (Cloth bound]. 
. Doolittie’s Scientific Queen- Hearing. 
Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book 
. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 
. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 
. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper apr 
. Thirty Years Among the Bees.. 

. Bee-Keeping for Profit.......... 
. Convention Hard-Book. 5 ¢ ancien 
. Poultry for Market and Profit..... 

. Turkeys for Market and Profit. . 
. Capons and Caponizing...... 
. Our Poultry Doctor ......... es 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 
21. Garden and Orchard...... bok ackpaake 
a Se ee eee 
94. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
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25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
FR ae 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
34. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 


34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.. *: 1.20 


 » 0 _ ) “eer eee 10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies). . 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





MNS Gecane hae sae 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc 
Send for our new yee > 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— . 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10h 25b 50b 
Alsike Clover... 70 $1.25 $3.00 85.75 





Sweet Clover (white). 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 ee 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 7 1.00 2.2 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .5 90 2. 00 3.50 


Prices subject to ‘market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


**Good Yellow Ones ’’—60c each; 6 for $3.00. 


1-LB, HONEY-JARS $4.50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Tested | 50 CENTS EACH 


Ad ] My new [1897] book on Queen- 
e Rearing will give a method for 
rearing Queens in the brood- 
Queens chamber while the queen is pres- 
ent. Mailed free to all who pur- 
chase Queens. H. ALLEY, 
32A4 Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding. 
and ‘hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 cts., or with the Bee Journal for 
one year—both together for $1.50 








1897. 
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Question - Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
i 11-14. 


Nat Nal Sal Mal a edn Na Na Nal Neal Mal Mal ee ™ 


Seen eee and Larve. 


MNS NEN Ne 





Query 59.—1. To what degree of temper- 
ature can one safely expose (for two minutes 
or so, whilst manipulating combs for queen- 
rearing, etc.) eggs and larvee? Ditto sealed 
queen-cells. Doolittle—in his aimirable little 
work on queen-rearing—advises not to expose 
them toatemoverature of under 85 degrees. 
Is not this quite unnecessarily high? There 
are weeks at a stretch when the mercury does 
not reach 85 degrees, and consequently manip- 
ulations in connection with queen-rearing, 
and other matters, are liable to be disastrous- 
ly delayed. 

2. Do the direct rays of the sun, falling 
momentarily on the combs during opera- 
tions, kill young larve ?—5S. A. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I can’t say; prob- 
ably 65°. 2. No. 


R. L. Taylor—1 and 2. I do not think 
50° for five minutes would do serious 
injury to either. 


W G. Larrabee—1. I am quite sure 
they can be exposed at a lower tempera- 
ture than 85°. 2. No. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I think it safe to 
expose for two minutes much below 
85°. I could not give the exact point. 


H. D. Cutting—1. Doolittle is good. 
Yet 1 have been successful at a lower 
temperature. Buta great deal depends 
upon how you doit. 2. No. 


A. F. Brown—-1. I have handled combs 
of brood in all necessary manipulations 
for queen-rearing when the mercury 
stood at 60° to 65°, and saw no harm- 
ful results. 2. No. 


Dr. C. C. Milier—1 and 2. I don’t 
know much about it, but if the exposure 
is only for two minutes I shouldn’t feel 
much afraid of 60°. But I'd rather 
have Doolittle’s 85°. 


Eugene Secor—1. It seems to me that 
Mr. Doolittle’s advice quoted above is 
unnecessarily conservative. I doubt if 
any harm comes of a hasty examination 
at 70°. 2. No, I don’t believe it. 


P. H. Elwood—i. They can safely be 
exposed for that length of time at the 
usual temperature of June, July and 
August. Toraise the highest type of 
eee there should be nochilling. 2. 

oO. 


J. E. Pond—1 and 2. Having never 
experimented in this direction, 1 am un- 
able to give an answer that would be 
other than a guess, and, although a 
** Yankee,” I do not advertise myself as 
a@ good guesser. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1. I would not hesi- 
tate to expose eggs, larve and queen- 
cells, for a short time, in a temperature 
of 70°; but I would not like to keep 
them out of the hive very long at that 
temperature. 2. No. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. Doolittle gives 
a safe temperature. You cau do most 
of the operations, such as preparing the 
brood, in a@ warm room. 2. Falling 
**momentarily,” they would not hurt; 
but a minute or two would kill. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. I do not know; but 
I do not consider such manipulation in a 
temperature of 60° and above, at all! in- 
jurious. I have great respect for Doo- 








Finest Alfalfa Honey | 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in 1 Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash musT accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


t# A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & (0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. Co. inate tine | 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of jumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on -both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 








7Att 


BHE-K RKP HRS we 
magne OT] PP] LAS 


in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest“*: * “°° or cok, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It. 








Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worRKs 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my | 
Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


PLEASE READ THIS‘OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. } 
could not do without one now. 


bees. Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
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little’s opinion, but I think he is a little 
‘‘off’ in this case. 2. No. 

J. A. Green—1. In practice I do not 
think a temperature of TO for a 
moment or two is injurious, provided 
they remainin the comb. If handling 
larva only, or queen-cells, I should pre- 
fer to have it a little warmer. 2. No, 
but a prolonged exposure will. 


G. W. Demaree—1 and 2. There is 
lots of squeamishness in these queries. 
Good judgment and that sort of care 
that every modern apiarist ought to 
have in his business, is al] that is neces- 
sary, when manipulating bees for the 
purposes mentioned in the queries. 


Emerson T. Abbott—1. Ido not know. 
I have a way of moving them around 
whenever occasion demands, and I will 
make a guess that it is perfectly safe to 
do so when itis warm enough for bees 
to fly comfortably. 2. I should not 
expose young brood to the direct rays of 
the sun very long. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1 and 2. We 
have never had any trouble, and yet we 
know of having kept such comb exposed 
to the air at 65° or 75° for 5 or 10 min- 
utes. . We would not expose combs un- 
necessarily, but would not stop from 
manipulations in ordinary  bee-flying 
weather, on that score. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—1. Eggs and larve 
can be safely exposed to a much higher 
degree of heat than 85° without being 
injured, and also to 2U° Jess than 85°. 
Sealed queen-cells can be exposed to 
both higher and lower temperature than 
can eggs and larvex, withoutinjury. 2. 
Not if not too hot, nor too cold. 


J. M. Hambaugh—1. I have always 
considered TO° safe for exposure of 
brood, and I believe no bad results 
would occur from 68° for a two-minute 
exposure; 85° is surely unnecessarily 
high. 2. Direct reflection of the sun’s 
rays upon unsealed brood is dangerous, 
though a moment might not hurt. 


J. A. Stone—1. I do not know, and 
consequently took no chances. When 
compelled to handle, if cool, I exposed 
them as little as possible, and had my 
sealed queen-cells in a small box, and 
kept it in my inside pocket. 2. I be- 
lieve the heat from the sun, that would 
affect the larve, would melt down the 
combs. 


E. France—1. As long as the temper- 
ature is not high enough to soften the 
combs, there is no danger of killing the 
brood. In my experience, handling 
combs of brood during the extracting 
season, I know that I have had thou- 
sands of combs of brood out of the hives 
more than 10 minutes, with the temper- 
ature as low.as 50°. 2. No. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. I wonder where 
S. A. lives. I supposed central New 
York was cool enough, but ‘** weeks at a 
stretch’? between May 20 and Sept. 20 
without the mercury going to 85° never 
happens here, and queens reared outside 
of those dates are about worthless. I 
have had fair success manipulating lar- 
ve ina temperature of 73° to 75°, but 
from 85° to 9U° is better. The breed- 
ing temperature inside the hive is from 
95 to YS, and the nearer we come to 
that, the better success and the better 
queens. See? 2. No. 
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See the premium offers on page 551! 





Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 

lf you are inarush,send me your order. I 

sell the best only, and fillorders promptly 


at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


Working Wax tise ‘orcisn A Specialty. 
Ge Write for Catalog and Price-List. with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee - Supplies! Roort’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat 

tree. ree ter . Pouder, 
¥ ry 2 Mass. Ave., 
“Ware® PovDERS a0" I~DIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


e@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than et published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. 

for bis 


























Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J.A. VAN DEUSEN,. 
le Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








if You Keep but One Remedy 


inne notnoula be YELLOWZONES 


a Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
est. 

The Very Best general-service Remedy to be 
had AT ANY PRICE, 


A supply of Zonet Cathartics 's now 
100 in a Box, $1,.00—17 in a Box, 25c. 
W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Soeapmavite 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing, Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuf, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot anc 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California * 


{f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura] 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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General Items. 


Has Quite a Crop of Honey. 

I have quite a honey crop—4,200 
pounds—and the bees still at work. I 
will have quite a good deal to take off 
yet. The next thing is where tosell. I 
am having good results selling at home 
so far, but I do not think the home trade 
will take as much as I have. 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON. 

Greene Co., Pa., Aug. 19. 





Season Like Good Old Times. 


I am glad to report that it begins to 
seem like good old times in Iowa again 
for honey. We had a fine crop of white 
clover, and our bees, as a rule, did extra 
well on it. The prospect for a fall crop, 
I think, is good, if the weather should 
prove ail right, for we havea big growth 
of heart’s-ease and other fall flowers. 
What we need is warm weather and 
some rain. J. W. SANDERS. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, Aug. 19. 


- 





Fair Crop—New Union. 


Bee-keepers in this valley have se- 
cured a fair crop of honey (mostly comb) 
of good quality, and are now debating as 
to where is the best market. 

Several of us had quite a little experi- 
ence with Horrie & Co. two years ago, 
which we are not likely to forget soon. 
Success to the New Union. We hope to 
send several membership fees soon. 

W. C. GATHRIGHT. 

Dona Ana Co., New Mex., Aug. 9. 





Down with the Frauds. 


Epitror YorK :—I think you are work- 
ing along the right line, as regards 
honey-adulterators. You cannot be too 
severe on any class of people that delib- 
erately defraud their fellow-men for the 
sake of personal gain. ; 


I wish all periodicals throughout the 
United States Were as carefnl about al- 
lowing dishonorable advertisers space, 
as the American Bee Journal is. We 
should soon have a cleaner class of liter- 
ature, as well as business men. 

O. B. GRIFFIN. 

Aroostook Co., Maine, Aug. 12. 


Toads Fond of Bees. 


S. V. Hall of Chautauqua Co., N.Y., 
has learned that toads like bees. ‘‘ Ev- 
‘ery night,” says Mr. Hall, ‘‘when I 
have gone out about sundown to shut 
the hen-house I have noticed a large toad 
sitting in frontof one of my hives of 
bees, the one nearest the walk, and I 
was careful not to molest him, because I 
have always protected toads on my place 
on account of their usefulness in destroy- 
ing troublesome insects. I have ob- 
served that for a few evenings toad No. 
1 had a companion, but unti! last night 
I never thought to investigate as to what 
food my toads fed on im that particular 
spot. 

I stopt to watch and I soon learned all 
about it. The hive, under which they 
burrowed in cool retirement in the day- 
time and in front of which they took up 
sentinel positions in the early evening, 
stood on the ground, with only a board 
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between it and the sod. The board pro- 
jected infront of the hive about three 
inches, so as to afford the bees a con- 
venient place for alighting. While I 
watcht the bees arriving home Jast night, 
heavily laden with honey, I saw those 
two toads shoot out their long slim, slimy 
tongues and capture every bee. 


I did not wait tosee them eat many 
before I killed them both. I dissected 
one and found his stomach full of bees 
whole and others in various stages of 
digestion. 

I estimated that those winking, blink- 
ing toads have been devouring fifty or 
sixty a day. I had supposed that the 
honey-makers’ stings would protect them 
from such a fate. 


‘The toads as gourmands certainly 
manifested an interesting intelligence in 
forsaking the garden with its chance 
bugs for this certain provision of choice 
tid-bits, but I failed to appreciate it. ”— 
Exchange. 





Season Wet and Cold. 


I have 28 colonies. The season has 
been wet and cold. I have not taken off 
any surplus honey yet. There is some 
honey in the sections, and I expect to 
take off some soon. A. F. Lunt. 

Androscoggin Co., Maine, Aug. 14. 


Fair Season this Year. 


This is my third summer here. I 
came here on account of my health, 
from New Hampshire, and you may re- 
member Iam one of the few who have 
taken the American Bee Journal from 
the first number. I was in your office 
and enjoyed a call on you in March, 
1898. The first two summers here I 
had the care of an apiary of about 50 
colonies. We are having a fair season 
this year. J. L. HUBBARD. 

Henderson Co., N. C., Aug. 16. 








Bees Have Done Poorly. 


Bees hereabout have done very poorly 
this year. I do not think I shall harvest 
more than one-third as much per colony 
as I did last year. The spring was back- 
ward, and everything late. Besides, I 
suspect that this neighborhood is over- 
stockt—there are probably, within a ra- 
dius of six miles, nearly 1,000 colonies 
of bees. So, with asmall crop, and a 
gold standard, which grows in value all 
the time, the outlook for farmers and 
small bee-keepers is anything but 
golden. And the end is not yet. 

ALBERT BAXTER. 

Muskegon Co., Mich., Aug. 17. 





Growing Basswood, Clipping Queens 


I have had a little experience with 
basswood seed. In the fall of 1898 I 
put some basswood seed in a pan, and 
covered with soil. I watcht them, but 
they did not sprout any till the spring of 
1895. I then planted them but the dry 
weather killed them. Then in the spring 
of 1896 40 or 50 came up, and last 
spring it seems as if more seed came up 
than was planted in the first place. 


This has been a good honey-year, tho 
I have seen it lots better. The white 
clover was a very good crop. I think if 
the clover improves as much as it has 
done, by another year it will be as good 
as it ever was. 


That queen-clipping device is a dandy. 





PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

ot aie ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

“Kr and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 

=: dress of every Bee-Keeper in 

America. We supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 

bave Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40.000 

feet of floor space, und all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Mannfactring Co., 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A.I. Root Co., at their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! paze'Gataiog tor i807. 


J. Mi. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Full Colonies for Sale 


—FINE ITALIAN-HY BRIDS— 


30 miles northwest of Chicago, in 9-frame 
Langstroth hives. Bees in good condition. 
Only a tew colonies. Too warm to ship long 
distance. Prices—%5.00 ver colony; 5 colonies, 
at $4.75 each ; or 10 colonies at $4.50 each, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 


Silver-Gray Carniolans. 
Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 

Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26Atf CAMERON, TEXAS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


500 Choice Italian 


—BUSINESS QUEENS— 


Ready to send by return mail. Untested 
Queens, 50 cts. each; % doz., $2.80. Tested, 
70 cts. Special rates on large orders. 
Address, LEININGER BROS., 
29Dtrf Fr, JENNINGS, OHIO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


THROAT sere 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 





I wouldn’t take $5.00 for it. Since I 
commenced to clip the queens’ wings I 
have never had a swarm goaway. I 
had one swarm go out of sight this year, 
but it came back again. Putting brood 
in the hive seemed to make them go 
away sooner. 


In the spring I had 89 colonies, and 
now 135. I have taken off 5,000 
pounds of extracted honey, and 1,000 
pounds of comb honey, with a good 
prospect for fall honey. 

CHAS. BLACKBURN. 

Buchanan Co., Iowa, Aug. 14. 








A Bad Mix-up. 


Here is one man who makes whisky ; 
another who sells it ; another who rents 
a house for the sale of it; another who 
votes with a party to license it; another 
who dies drunk. New if you can fix 
that up so-thatsome of that crowd will 
go to heaven and some to hell, you are a 
profounder philosopher than’ ever I 
have been.—Plain Dealer. 





_- — <> & - —-- 


Watch Your Words. 


Keep watch on your words, my children, 
For words are wonderful things, 

They are sweet, like the bees’ fresh honey, 
Like bees, they have terrible stings ; 

They can bless like the warm glad sunshine, 
And brighten the lonely life; 

They can cut in the strife of anger 
Like an open, two-edged knife.— Selected, 





Report for the Season So Far. 


This season was wet and windy in 
May, and June was hot and dry. The 
honey-flow from clover was light, altho 
fair from sweet clover the Jatter part of 
June. I commenced the season with 43 
colonies, 2 queenless May 15. I in- 
creast to SO colonies by natural swarm- 
ing. I did not run the non-swarmers 
this season, as I wisht to increase my 
number of colonies. I took off 2,200 
pounds of white clover comb honey, in 
one-pound séctions and more to take off 
yet, the supers being left on to be finisht 
from Spanish-needie. Of extracted I 
have not taken off more than 100 
pounds. JOHN CONSER. 

Pettis Co., Mo., Aug. 12. 


——_____-_—__—_. ~~ <4 e—~— —— 


Honey Crop Almost a Failure. 


The honey crop in this State is almost 
a total failure. We would be giad if the 
bees would get enough for winter stores, 
not saying anything about surplus— 
even honey-dew would be acceptable. 
Mauy of my strongest colonies have not 
one ounce of honey in their hives, but 
are plump full of bees and brood, and 
about 60 acres of buckwheat in full 
bloom within a mile of them, also avy 
amount of asters, golden-rod and many 
other honey-bearing flowers. The stub- 
ble-fields are covered with wild buck- 
wheat, but I have not seena bee on it. 
Some years it yields heavily, but this 
year the flowers yield but little honey. 
I never saw it so in 28 years of my bee- 
keeping. C. THEILMANN. 

Wabasha Co., Minn., Aug. 12. 
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Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 560. 
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Employ Nature 


The best physician to heal your ills. Send for 
FREE Pamphlet explaining how diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, Liver, Kidneys and Lungs 
can be cured without drugs, 


Fr. M. SPRINGS CO 
Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


——A GENUINE--— 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’'s Eges perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 
preserve them for about 1 ceut per dozen. 
Now is the time to do it. while eggs are cheap. 





Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees. 
Poultry, Health, ete. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25¢ 

. Poultry for Market and Profit......... 25¢ 
3 Turkeys for Market and Profit... .. 25¢ 
4. Our I cs vacc nee. csvccies 30c 
5. Capons and Caponizing.. . 30¢e 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by | Dr. Foote.. 25¢ 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book . . 25ce 
8. Rural Life.. es 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Caiculator........ 25¢ 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... .-- 10¢ 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.. — 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & co., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DUQUESNE ¢ COLLEGE 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH ST. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 


Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
» keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Islund, Minneapolis, Minn. 

22Atf : CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE. 


1000 pounds of White Clover Comb Honey. 
Price, 11 cts. per pound. 

600 lbs. White Clover Honey at 7c. per pound 

28A Edw. E. Smith, Carpenter, Ill. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens ® mai 


Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $1. 35, including ® good Queen 
E. L. CARRINGI 
22 Att De Funiek *springs, Filia. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
















Minnesota.—The third annual meeting of 
the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held in Winona, W ednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 15 and 16, 1897, opening at 
9 o'clock, a.m., each day. Ail are cordially 
invited to come and bring their friends. 

Winona, Minn. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 














$950 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY FREE, 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONTEST FULL OF INSTRUCTION 
AND AMUSEMENT FOR BOTH YOUNC AND OLD. 


THIS CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER Ist, 1897. 


Winners will be announced in the December numberof the Home Companion, so to 
insure the receipt of prize which will be sent to everw contest- 
ant answers should be sent in at once. 


HOW TO ENTER THIS CONTEST 


=< and secure a chance to win one of the first One 
Hundred Prizes, and also receive by return 
mail the handsome new book, ** Up-to-date 
Superstition’’ the latest and most interesting 
book of the way, now having an enormous sale. 
Contains patmisty. character reading, date of 
birthand definitions of love. Lotsof fun. // 
These questions are numbered; fill out your 
answers and number them to correspond with} 
the questions. Enclose them with your nameand fultaddress and 25 cents (in i 
stamps or silver) to pay for one ye ay subscription to the splendid Monthly 
Magazine, the **Heme Companion,” and send to us at once. 


> REMEMBER EVERY CONTESTANT GETS A PRIZE. 


The first three persons sending a correct answer will each receivea 
Twenty Dollar Gold Piece; the next 1:2 will receivea Five Dollar Gold Pieess the next 35 
will receive a brand new Two Dollar Bill, andthe next 50 will receive a beautiful Watch. nicely 
packed inacase. Hurry in your answers—you may be the first to have them allcorrect. Prizes will be 
awarded by disinterested judges, and we refer to any mercantile agency as to our reliability. 


1. A—Is the first letter in the name of a late President of the United States. 























2. B— an American animal almost extinct. 
8. C— c i y 2 a domestic animal fond of milk. 

4. D— % ” 3 the author of Robinson Crusoe. 

b- “ “ 

’ 


5. E— ¥ - the most famous living inventor in America. 
6. F— rs - “the man who laid the Atlantic cable. 
7. G— “q 2m o ** -~the country that conquered France. 
8. H— : cg “ “ a popular family story paper. 
9 I— ” . hid a race occupying cousiderable space im the history 
of the United States. 
10. J—Is the first letter in the name of a city in Mississippi, named for a President of the 
United States. 
11. K—Is the first letter in the name of a territory just now occupying the attention o° 
the United States and foreign countries. 


12. L—Is the first letter in the name of the author of Evangeline. 

13. M— the inventor of the telegraph. 

14. N— eas ad we Ng a famous French General. 

15. O— va « “ ”~ a constellation. 

16. P— +: = - “ two riversin Maine. 

17. Q— “ 5 ms si a city in South America. 

18. R - a ” sp a celebrated river noted for its ruins. 
19. S— ”- ” + vi a giant who was set to grinding a mill. 
20. T— sig 2 ” 2" a city in Persia. 

21. U— 2 ns ” a a horned animal, rarely seen. 

22. V— 6 re we - a celebrated American yacht. 

23. W— sia “ <y . a Quaker poet. 

24. X— = = - “ a Grecian general and author. 

25. Y— - a " “ a river in China that often overflows the sur-- 
3 rounding country. 


26. Z—lIs the first letter in the name of a mountin Judea Address all answers to 


THE HOME COMPANION, = 100 William St., New York City. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN | 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this. the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
orticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 





Page Never Needs It. 


GENTLEMEN: — When driving lately, I 

have noticed a neighbor repairing his 
fences. One day he was working on one 
made of ribbon wire with plank at top. At 
another time on one made of barb and 
—e at top. I stopt and askt him if he 
ad a that ry — to about 

me . 7 80 rods of Page that had been up four years 
15 CO ee le AL, OA LIMOUNEAN, or more. He said. ‘‘ What fence, the Page ?2”’ 
218N.MainSt.. - Los ANGELEs,Cavrr. | I said “yes.” He replied, ‘“‘No, indeed! 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, | that never needs any, and I only wish my 
| landlord would put it all over the farm, as 


5 j | it would save me much work that I have to 
nc Foot-Power Machinery, | do every spring.’’ Itold himI was glad I[ 
Read whatJ.I.PaRENT,of | did not have any fence repairing, as my 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—“We | whole farm was enclosed, and fields divided 


cut with one of your Com- 
bi 4 with Page, and as I used nothing but red 
chai hives with 7-1. cap cedar and locust for posts, think fe will be 





50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
| dh gy py — | along while before they will need replac- 

ands xreat dea! ot other | ing. Ihave no trouble to find my stock 

york. This winter we have when turned out, as they phy s in 
cause “ae amount Of bee | their place. Until I had all Page I had 
sausede mare ane we a trouble to keep mine home and others 
It will do all you say it will. Henry RIEMAN. 

é Catalogue and Price - List OF te Mills, Md. 

Free. sehen: w.F.&JOHN BARNES, 
45ctt 0. 995 Ruby St.. Rockford, Ti. 


Please mention Bee Journai when wane. | Th@ American Poultry Journal, 
ITALIAN QUEENS 325 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO, - ILL. 
By Return Mail. 


that is over a quarter of a cent- 
Choice Tested at 65 cts. each ; Untested at A Journal ury old and is still growing must 


50 cts. 2h, or 85.00 per dozen—from now to possess intrinsic merit of its own, and ite 
Soaunees tet. ‘ ° tield must be a valuable one. 


Such is the American 
F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn. | poultry Journal. 50 cents a year. 
35A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
Chi o, Ill,, Aug. 9.—Fancy white 12c.; 
No. 1,10 to lic.; tancy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 
7c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No 1. 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 3%c. 
Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 
The offerings of comb honey are fully equal 
to the demand this week. The trade takes 
very sparingly of it during the fly time. There 


continues to a light call tor extracted, 
while for beeswax asteady demand continues. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 14.—Fancy white, 
12 to 13ec.; No. 1,10 to llc; fancy amber. 8 
to 10c.; No. 1,7 to 8c.; fancy dark, 7 to 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 to 4\e. 
Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

The remnants of old crop honey remaining 
are not very large, and mostly of common and 
medium ge and such is very hard to sell 
atany price. There has been some new ex- 
tracted received, but not of the BEST quality 
—think it was extracted too soon, as it is thin 
and watery,and not very salable. The de- 
mand is as good as usual at this season. Think 
we are safe in holding out encouragement to 
shippers that for the new crop of choice qual- 
ities of comb and extracted honey this mar- 
— will give them as good results as any 
other. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—Fancy white. 
11 to 13c.; No. 1,10 to llc.; No. 1 amber, 7 
to 10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 
to 5c.: dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Demand is fairso far for best qualities of 
comb honey. We have hardly ever yet, at 
this time of the yeur, disposed of as much 
honey as we did this season. Arrivals have 
been liberal so far. 


Albany, N. Y., July 31.—Fancy white, 11@ 
12¢c.; fancy amber, 7@8c.; fancy dark. 6@8c.; 
white, extracted, 5c ; dark, 4c. 

But very little is doing in honey this month. 
There is a small stock of inferior comb hone 
on the market, and quite a little extracted. 


a are said to be doing nicely in this sec- 
tion. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 9, — Fancy 
white, 11 to I3c.: No.1, 10° to lic.; fancy 
amber, 9 to 10c ; No. 1,8 to 9c; fancy dark, 
8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 6 to 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5to 6c. Beeswax, 23 to 25c. 

Stocks comparatively bare. Fair demand. 
Goods here now would meet with good sales. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 10—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1 white, 10-1 1c. Extracted, white, 
5 to5%c. Beeswax, 25 to 26c. 

No dark honey of this year’s crop yet offered. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 9:—Fancy white, 
12c.; No, 1. lle.; fancy amber. 10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to5\4c.; amber, 4% to 4%c. 
Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

There is some demand for new crop comb, 
and some lots we received sold at from 10 to 
lzc. a pound. Prices for new crop are not 
settled, as our market actually does not open 
up before about Sept. 1. Extracted: Market 
qos and easy, with large supp'y from the 

outh and California. We quote: California 
light amber, 4% to 4%c.; white. 5 to 5\e. 
Southern, 50 to 55c. a gullon, according to 
quality. Beeswax without change. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—Fancy white. 
13ce,; No.1. 11 to 12c.; tancy amber, 10 to 
lle.; No.1,91010c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c.: 
No. 1,7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.: 
amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax. 
25c. 


There is very little demand for honey this 
hot weather, but will improve with cooler 
weather. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug, 7.—Fancy white. 
10 to 12%c.; No 1,9 to 10¢. Extracted, white. 
5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to5c. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 


I have received several lots of comb honey 
which was billed to me as ** fancy white,” but 
on opening a case I found that it was fancy 
white next to the glass only, the rest being 
old soiled sections with crooked combs and 
dark honey. I don't know that the power of 
the press wili ever reach this class of pro- 
duccrs, but such goods have to be recrated 


—_ reweighed, and are not satisfactory after 
all. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 9. — Fancy white. 
13¢e.; No. 1.12¢c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c.; 
amber. 5 to 6c. Beeswax, 27c. 

New comb now arriving in small lots, but 
fully-equal to the demand. Beeswax is 
wanted, and practically none here. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%c.; No. 1, 11 to 11%c.; fancy amber. 10 
to 10%c.; No. 1. 9 to 9%e. fancy dark, 8 to 
8%c.; No. 1,5 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
544c.; amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Bees- 
wax, 24 to 24%e. 

The weather so far this season has been too 
warm for the free movement of honey, but 
with the present prices on sugar we think 
there should be a good demand for extracted 
honey at the above prices. One car of 24,000 
pounds sold since our last quotation on basis 
of above prices. Beeswax finds ready sale at 
24c. tor prime, while choice stock brings a 
little more. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 4.— White 
comb, I-lbs., 7 to 9c.; amber comb. 4 to 6c. 
Extracted. white, 4% to 5c.; light amber. 3% 
to4c.; dark tule, 24%c. Beeswax, fair to 
choice. 25-26c. 

While the market is not especially we tk. it 
is quiet. There is considerably more offering 
than can be accommodated with custom at 
full current figures. Only on local account 
are top prices obtainable, and the quantity 
required for home use is light. There are no 
excessive stocks of beeswax on the market, 
and not likely to be the current season. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug.10,—Fancy white, 
12% to 13c.: No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 
9c. Extracted, white, 6 to 7c. 

Very little new honey inthe merket. The 
demand for new honey the past week was 
fairly well thus early in the season. No de- 
mand for old honey whatever. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Aug 9.—Fancy white, 11 to 
12¢.; No. i, 9 to 10c.; fancy amber. 7 to 8c.; 
No. 1, 6% to 7c.; fancy dark, 5 to7c.; No.1 
5to7e. Extracted white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% 
to 5c.; dark,4to4%c. Beeswax, 23 to 28c. 

Moderate demand for any grade. Better 
hold till October, when we can place liberal 
quantities. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug 10.—Fancy white, 
12 to 13c ; No. 1.11 to 12e.; fancy amber. 10 
to lle.; No. 1, 9c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No. 1, 6 
to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 
5c; dark,4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Honey arriving freely. But little demand 
during this hot weather. California honey 
already bearing down the market. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 


Chicago, lls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Str« et. 


New York, N. Y. 
HILDRETH BrROs. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & OO., 167 & 169 Scott St 


Hamilton, Llls. 

CHAS, DADANT & SON, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, Wi~tuiAMs & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
8S. H. Hatt & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. V. BisHop & CO 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scotr & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt. Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 
Albany, N. W. 
CuHas. MCCuLLocH & CO., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Oentral Avs. ' 





Doctor’s Hints 


Central Music Hall, *, Catcaao, Liu. 
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Pork Diseases.—! know that I 
am treading hallowed ground in object- 
ing to the‘‘American diet”’—pork—in 
all its various preparations, but the 
truth, as I see it, may just as well be told 
here and now as to evade the responsi- 
bility that has been entrusted to me. I 
do so with cowardly hesitancy, because 
I confess to an epicurean taste for a nice 
bit of broiled ham, cured and cookt as I 
know at least one woman Can ; or a mor- 
sel of such delicious roast pork, with the 
very flavor of spring chicken, that [I 
have indulged in at certain tables. But, 
as I before suggested, these retrospec- 
tive pleasures should be no bar against 
an honest presentation of facts. 


The Jews of old had the more practi- 
cal theory regarding the flesh of at that 
time the ‘‘razor-back ” rooters, and tho 
the breed has been greatly improved in 
appearance and commercial value it is 
the same old hog, with all his filuhy prac- 
tices. 

Its fat so universally used, is, beyond 
question, the most indigestible substance 
our innocent stomachs are imposed with, 
andinthe chemical fermentit has to 
undergo, directly and indirectly, certain 
manifestations of greater or leas severity 
occur in by far the 'argest number of 
those who habitually use the substance 
of this bristly animal. Of course, the 
visible, and most tangible evidences of 
results do not follow the same day, 
month or year, and thereat we take 
courage, but that it does come need not 
be doubted. Nor is this all; but do you 
know that we morally approach in char- 
acter the very beast we feed on? The 
man or woman who entirely abstains 
from it is more esthetically refined, intel- 
lectually superior. Don’t believe it, eh ? 
Well itis so, nevertheless. Indeed, to 
use no kinds of meat would eventuate in 
vast improvementin the race in the 
course of a few generations. 

Just glance at some of the results that 
may reasorably be traced to the use of 
pork. Indigestion or chronic dyspepsia, 
with all its attendant complications 
constipation, rheumatism, weak back, 
and some kidney troubles. Then there 
are some of the most troublesome skin 
diseases, not to mention pimples, tumors 
abscesses, resulting from impaired pur- 
ity of the blood. Further on are certain 
forms cf bone diseases, of which hip- 
joint is a frequent and lamentable exam- 
ple. These conditions are usually of 
scrofulous taint, literally, ‘‘hog dis- 
eases, ” since scrofa is latin for hog. 

I do not expect that the exhibition of 
these facts will at once annihilate the 
provision market, materially affect the 
butchering business, or stop the raising 
of herds of swine, but the hint may fall 
into some fruitful (soul) soil, and bring 
forth the fruits of sounder, and a more 
intelligent and comely posterity. 





UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
cal treatment, address 

Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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——A Copy of— 

‘ e y ° 
Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, tor 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warrante 


Superior to ‘All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year) 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
bAMPLE KREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. PALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialisi 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


T ARISE 


si SAY to the readers 
of the 
BEE JOURNAL thar 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sei 
—BKES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1897, at the following 
prices : 













One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 110 

- queens 550 
12 oo . 


1 tested Queen... $150 
| Rte ueens. 350 
lselecttested queen 2:0 
. = “ Queens 4 00 
Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 40) 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
ay 
@ Circular free, giving ful! particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co.. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BREAKS ALL RECORDS. 


Last year we told of a Michigan agent who could 
walk over 35 adjoining farms, all using Page 
fence. This year's sales have increased the num- 
ber to 61, with only one exception ‘These farmers 
have known the Page for many years—-would they 
keep On buying if not satisfied it was the best and 
cheapest? Write us for proof. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 


Queens “and 3-Bandea. 


Unatested at 45 cts. each. Write for wholesale 
prices. 1 make the rearing of Queens a sre- 
cialty, and there are no better bees in the 
country than mine. To be convinced. order 
one sample Queen. This is a Money Order 
post-office. 1 insure safe arrival. 
DANIEL WURTH, 
34A45 FALMOUTH, Rusb Co., IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DADANT’S ¢ FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anybody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 





Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 





HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 
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Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 


lowing prices: 
No. 1 Snow-White. 


ee ae $1.25 
et ere ee ees 2.50 
eee eS eee 4.75 
BU SOP 5 ..c cncdaeeeaasess 6.75 


No. 1 Cream. 


RO Pe ee 2.00 
is a 5h eed od iret aie 3.75 
so a caeaiin apna te ii 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 


Sent on application. 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific und practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE Bue-KEEPER's GUIDE.” 





| Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail yor a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only 81.75. But surely. 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
Will you have one ? 








GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


ee ° 4 ! The following ¢ditorial 

ll SO I¢] ( NY Would appears in the Bee-Keep- 

) e ers’ Review for August; 

' and altho the No-Drip 

Shipping Case idea is old, we believe we were the first to bring it prominently before 


the public. Weintroduced it in the summer of 1896. Well, now read what the editor 
of the Review says : 





~te 
We ‘*Shipping-Cases of the No-Drip Style are decid- 3% 
3% ~—sedily superior to the old style in which the honey, if any drips from ats 
oe the combs, and this very trequently happens, runs out through the *%* 
3% bottom of the case and daubs the top of the under case. Dirt and % 
why dust stick to this honey, and give the cases a very untidy appear- ~ 
¥ix ance. Theno-drip case prevents all this. 1 used 250 cases last 
se year, and carted them around to five State fairs, and only those 
who have been through such experiences with the old style of case Six 
3 know the comfort experienced in handling dry. clean cases at all Me 
times. If any one experiences any trouble in folding up the paper # 
3x tray that goes in the bottom, let him make a board about one- ed 
eighth of an inch, or a trifle more, smaller than the inside of the 
7 case. Place the sheet of paper on top of the case, lay on the board, mM 
ote forcing the paper to the bottom of the case. A nail driven into . 
the upper side of the board will furnish a handle for removing the p 
ois board. The lower corners of the board may need rounding off to 
- prevent their puncturing the paper. It may require a little pa- se 
Ke tience and practice to get the board just right and to learn how to Ms 
y; use it, but the neatness and dispatch that follow will amply repay 
ms 


the trouble.”’ 3K. 


_. Dowe make the No-Drip Shipping-Case? Of course, we do. Send us a 
trial order, and try your honey in them on the market. If you do not have some pleased 
customers we shall be surprised. 


BRANCH OFFICES— | 
118 Wichigen Street, Chicago. A. l. ROOT CO. 


10 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEDINA, - OHIO. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


St. Paul, Minn. 








